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would be injurious to the economic interests of the European,
and necessitate large public expenditure. Its rigorous en-
forcement would involve the withdrawal from South African
farms of cheap Bantu labour, which according to the census
of 1936 amounted to almost one-third (2,222,000) of the
total Bantu population. But the European farmer hardlv
wishes to be deprived of his low-wage farm hands, nor the
mine owner on the Rand of his native pick and shovel men.
Eight to ten natives commonly work in the mines to one
European, and for many years prior to the Second World
War the mine owners, unable to find enough native labour
in the Union, had to seek it from territories in the north.
The removal of natives from the mines would obviously
dislocate the industrial mainspring of the country. Similarly,
householders have little desire to forego the employment of
natives in domestic service, and hence would oppose any
thorough territorial segregation involving a sharp wrench in
labour customs. In these matters economic interest and
racial doctrine conflict. Complete political segregation would
scarcely be less embarrassing and unpalatable to the electo-
rate, since it would ultimately create within and on the
borders of the Union a ring of native states, a prospect that
few Afrikanders could view with composure.
For these reasons, the term segregation has in recent
decades been used in no literal sense. It refers rather to
partial, qualified segregation, or more accurately differenti-
ation, designed to lessen what the Afrikander has long feared,
the dangers of race mixture, to restrict competition between
the races, and to ensure the dominance of the white man.
Such segregation is actually an old policy, long illustrated in
the existence of the reserves wherein many natives pursue
their traditional life, in the native townships separated from
the residences of Europeans in the cities, and in the native
huts on farms removed from the dwellings of the white
farmers. Today it is reflected, apart from social relations,
in political representation, administration, and land tenure.
As already pointed out, legislation in 1930,1931, and 1936
destroyed any hope that the Cape franchise would be extended
to the northern provinces. Instead, the act of 1936 laid
deeper the foundations of political segregation, especially in